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his speech the other shall break in with the first 
vowel of his. We did not need proof that such a 
procedure is unthinkable. The speaker might have 
learned much had he pursued some such investiga- 
tion as Mr. Magoun set forth in his four papers in 
The Latin Leaflet (Nos. 170-173). Mr. Magoun re- 
minded us that we have to deal not merely with types 
of syllables, the two-time and the one-time syllable, 
which stand to each other in a wholly rational rela- 
tion, but with syllables lighter than a light syllable 1 
and heavy syllables less heavy than two beats 2 . Had 
the disputant known or remembered these facts and 
had he summoned to his aid even an elementary 
knowledge of music, he had saved himself much 
writing. Feet in verse, as bars in music, have equal 
or approximately equal time values, but they need 
not contain exactly the same number of syllables. 
The syllable which per se is the lightest possible may 
in music receive any desired number of beats ; con- 
versely a syllable in itself heavy may in singing be 
but barely touched. Hence the method of slurring 
the vowels, which the speaker condemned, has justi- 
fication in music. I take it that a trained singer 
slurring the vowels could deliver Latin verses in a 
way to show proper quantitative effects and a right 
division into bars or feet, i. e. in rhythmical fashion. 

Finally, the disputant failed to note that all his 
criticisms apply only to the oral reading of Latin 
verse : they do not lie at all against the written anal- 
ysis of verses such as Professor Johnston urges. 
Such written analysis is independent of any theory 
of ictus, and of any theory of the relation of ictus 
to word accent and elision, and is in no small degree 
instructive. 

I have said enough, I hope, to show that the two 
methods of treating the elision mentioned in our 
books are not to be lightly laughed out of court by 
a despairing critic. Grant that we do not yet know 

1 Too many books 'have been written in ignorance of these facts, 
which were perfectly well known to the ancients (see e. g Goodell, 
Chapters on Greek Metric, 6 — 57), and have been demonstrated afresh 
by modern psychological investigations (see e. g. an article in Studies 
from the Yale Psychological Laboratory, 9 (1901), 1 — 142, by J. E. W. 
Wallin, entitled Researches on the Rhythm of Speech. On page 31 
we learn that phonographic records have shown "that the length of a 

fiven long or short syllable in modern languages is never absolutely 
xed; the precise length is different for every time it isspoken". Mr. 
Wallin's paper in one long protest against the doctrine that in poetry 
as read, the feet are in fact equal each to each; see especially p. 125. 
Cf. also Charlton M. Lewis, The Principles of English yerse 14: 
"Now in verse as in prose it must be observed that our instinct does 
not demand exact quality of the time intervals.... Indeed, to read verse 
in perfectly even time would be to make it insufferably monotonous. 
Children recite their Mother Goose in that way, because their instinct 
is strong and crude; but older persons are repelled rather than attracted 
by that kind of sing-song, and much of the beauty of verse, to a refined 
taste, is due to the perpetual checks and accelerations with which 
rhythm is varied". In the Nation of November 28, 1008, page 531, in 
a review of Josef Hofmann's recent book on Piano Playing 1 read; 
"The author warns against the use of the metronome, because the 
keeping of absolute time is thoroughly unmusical and deadlike". 

2 1 would strongly urge all teachers of Vergil to read two highly 
illuminating papers by Professor M. W. Humphreys of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia: (1) The influence of Accent in Latin Dactylic Hexa- 
meters, Transactions American Philological Association, 1878, pp. 
39 — 58 (one of the best papers ever written on the hexameter, far 
better than Munro's paper in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, Volume 10, which appeared about the same time, 
advocating the same thesis); (2) On certain Influences of Accent 
on Latin Iambic Trimeters, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 1876, pp. 107 — 145. 



exactly how the Romans read their verses : shall we 
for that reason give up trying to discover? We do 
not yet know all the details of Latin syntax ; shall 
we exempt our Latin pupils from all necessity of 
attempting to understand Latin syntax? The gospel 
of despair is surely not the friend of progress. 

If the teacher is convinced that all this is beyond 
the high school pupil, let him then do this work 
for his own good. Let him seek in every way to 
quicken his own appreciation of such matters, to 
broaden and deepen his own sense of the importance 
of metrical studies ; let him add in every possible 
way to his own stock of knowledge concerning such 
matters and then, inevitably, his teaching of so much 
of the subject as he holds to be within his pupil's 
apprehension will be more vital and more effective. 

Charles Knapp. 



QUANTUM AN QUALE ? 

At the risk of triteness I wish to offer a few sug- 
gestions in regard to the status of classical studies 
at the present time. 

That there is not manifested nor felt that inter- 
est in Greek and Latin, especially the former, that 
those seriously engaged in teaching these subjects 
would like to see is matter of common knowledge. 
It ought to be possible to indicate the reason, or 
a part of the reason, for this state of things. 

In this age, in which success is measured largely 
by the size of the 'pile', the impression appears to be 
widespread that time spent in coming in contact with 
the misty past is time misspent. In many instances, 
it must be sadly confessed, that view is abundantly 
justified by the facts of experience, but is its truth 
to be ascribed to the nature of the subject or to the 
degree of contact? 

'Put money in thy purse' is a parental admonition 
which, although notoriously disregarded during the 
period of college life, yet lies dormant in the mind 
of many a young man as a potent principle which 
will, after the wild oats are sown, open to him the 
door of success. 

The temper of mind thus engendered is antagonis- 
tic, it is true, not only to the spirit of reverence for 
and delight in the intellectual creations of past ages, 
but also to any serious mental occupation which 
does not yield or promise immediate, visible, tangible 
and — as summing up the entire list of desirable at- 
tributes — practical results. 

We ardently pursue the practical; we offer sacri- 
fice on the altar of the practical. Be it so. But 
what is the 'practical'? The answer depends upon 
the point of view. 

Is our youth to be encouraged to bend his best 
energies, all his energies, to the acquirement of that 
which, when acquired, so often turns to ashes in his 
grasp? 
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Is there, then, no practical in the Classics? If 
one looks forward to the profession of law or of 
medicine, he is told that he should know something 
of Greek and Latin, or that the presence in his own 
language of a large number of words derived from 
Greek and Latin constitutes a cogent reason why he 
should study these languages. 

NiJtcoi, o&8£ tawny 8eq> ir\fav jjnurv iravr6s. 
As he that would scale the mountain height fixes 
his eye, if he is a wise climber, not on the crest 
miles away, but on the next spot in the path before 
him that is to receive his foot, so he that is wisely 
directed in the pursuit of the literary treasures of 
the ancients will, from pure delight in the exercise, 
not insistently question what application is to be 
made of what he is gathering along the way. That 
there is an application, many applications, he will 
find in due season, but that these are by-products, 
however valuable, of the main process. 

In case our pupil neither is diverted wholly from 
the study of the Classics by the advice of those who 
proudly parade success in life secured without the 
aid of the rubbish of antiquity, nor receives false 
views of objects to be attained from those whose 
estimate of the value of classical lore is based upon 
'Greek in English' or upon the fact that the doctor 
of medicine will sometime be confronted with le- 
vator nasi labiique superioris and will need to write 
prescriptions in Latin, while the lawyer must be 
quite at home with fieri facias and the rest of the 
brood, or all events make his associates (haruspicem 
haruspex) and the jury think he is, in the event, 
then, that our pupil escapes these dangers, there are 
others that await him on the threshold of his 
studies. 

These dangers constitute, in fact, one danger ; all 
are involved, each in its own degree and place, in the 
one vital, fundamental question of contact. It is 
here, at the outset, that the case is settled for good 
or ill. And the issue of the battle, at least the early 
stages of the battle, rests with the teacher. For 
it is of the nature of the healthy mind to be attracted 
by clear views of truth, to be repelled by half truths 
and false coverings. 

Do our classical teachers, from the first moment 
that those committed to their charge see a Greek word, 
a Latin word, take the pains, at whatever cost of time 
and patience, to direct the pupil's attention, through 
eye and ear, to the immediate connection between the 
object represented and the word which represents 
it? The frequent, nay, substantially invariable ina- 
bility of the pupil at a later stage to deal with the 
foreign word except by means of a label that proves 
a hindrance rather than a help, seems to show that 
he has been allowed, if not encouraged, at a time 
when by proper guidance, the habit of seeing the 
real relations of things might have been happily 
formed, to see only the shadows of such relations. 



Thus the making of translations, or transfusions, 
as the prime object of endeavor, a practice so read- 
ily acquired by unwary youth and with so much 
difficulty shaken off, defeats what should be to the 
classical instructor among his highest aims, in that 
it reverses the natural order, an order none the less 
important because of its embodiment in the homely 
receipt for making a rabbit-pie. Hence follows nat- 
urally the 'pony', the interlinear text and — chaos. 

Shadow-chasing is the disease for which classical 
teachers must find a cure, if they would save the day 
for the Classics. Of means to this end I believe the 
one that promises the best results is to be found in 
excluding, as far as may be, servile dependence 
upon the vernacular, in dealing directly with the 
word in relation to that of which it is the reflection. 

James W. Kern. 

Washington and Lee University. 



REVIEWS 

An Elementary Latin Course. By Franklin Hazen 
Potter, of the State University of Iowa. Boston : 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. (1908). Pp. xv + 231 
+ 109 + 52. 
This, in the opinion of the reviewer, is a thor- 
oughly good book on thoroughly bad principles. 
Starting with the sentences T strike him' and 'he 
strikes me' one is initiated into the nominative and 
objective concepts. Thereafter the following are 
introduced in this order: concord of the adjective, 
predicate nominative, possessive genitive, possessive 
case and 'of, verb-stems and principal parts, per- 
sonal endings, present tense (in English and in 
Latin), indirect object, imperfect tense, future tense, 
ablatives of means and cause, vocative. The forms 
of the first and second declensions and the first and 
second conjugations are introduced as needed. No 
attempt is made to finish one before beginning the 
next, but in a final lesson the forms of each declen- 
sion are summarized. This is accomplished in thir- 
teen lessons. The order in which the chief topics 
thereafter are taken up can best be told thus: if a 
class begins this book in September, it will finish the 
first and second declensions, nouns and adjectives, in 
a month; the third declension, all about adjectives 
and adverbs (except numerals and the nine pronom- 
inals), and the entire indicative, active and passive, 
of all regular verbs and of sum, by Christmas ; fourth 
and fifth declensions, is, qui, unus, duo, tres, sub- 
junctive of regular verbs and sum, indicative and 
subjunctive of eo, syntax of independent subjunc- 
tives (except dubitative) and of volitive substantive 
clauses, February first ; all pronouns except indefinite, 
all conjugations except nolo and malo, numerals, 
simple sentences in indirect discourse, complementary 
and subject infinitives, conditions, pure and relative 
clauses of purpose, result, characteristic, cum-cir- 



